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Newsletter for Birdwatchers, 13(8): #-5. August 1973. (re-mimeographed) 
nows-errver tor Dirdwatchers 


THE NEWSLETTER: A CRITIQUE 
Kumar D. Ghorpade 


The Newsletter is now ever twelve years old and I feel it is about time we took 
stock of its G@chievenents and shortfalls over this span of years with a view to 
Suggest its future tasks as a responsible medium for ornithological work carried 
out in this country. TI have, therefore, attempted to present a reasonable assess~ 
ment, an unbiased factual review of the Newsletter, and, in addition, have advo- 
cated some changes in its future policies and its role in the furtherance of — 
Indian Ornithology. 

From small beginnings in 1960-61, the Newsletter has certainly gained in stat- 
ure and importance as the only publication in India devoted Solely to Ornithology 
(fuvo, published from Baroda, seems to have stopved appearing). We have seen 
many improvements both in its format and contents through the years and it cert- 
ainly has quite a large following of enthusiastic birdwatchers to its credit. It 
will not be wrong to suppose that it will ircorease its readership and assert 
itself in the coming years as the prime medium for the advancement of the science 
of Ornithology and promote an awareness among the Indian people of the pleasures 
and fascinations of birdwatching. . 

However, a more critical insight into the Newsletter from the point of view of 
the serious ornithologist rather than that of the casual, pleasure-seeking, bird- 
watcher, reveals 2 sad lack of sufficient scientific information. In proportion 
to the large amount of 'printed! matter that has filled the many issues so far, I 
find the relatively small amount of usable new ornithological knowledge particu-— 
larly lamentable, It is precisely this chronic deficiency of the Newsletter that 
is, in my opinion, instrumental in its present want of utility and ornithological 
objectivity which will umoubtedly affect its acceptance in higher ornithological 
circles as a useful periodical contributing something of importance to the 
sc@ence, 

An analysis of the contents of this year's issues from the point of view of 
their information and expedience will serve admirably/the point I am trying to/to focus 
make. Of the 19 articles appearing in the first four numbers of 1973, only seven 
(or 36.8%) satisfy both these demands. More specifically, these are the notes on 
the Redbreasted Flycatcher, behaviour of two House Crows, Weaver's nest, Imperial 
Hégle, birds in’a Sussex garden, birdwatching in a drought, and, the Booted Eagle 
in Saurashtra. The others would probably not find @ nlace in even the most 
lenient of scientific periodicals and seem to be Superfluous, at least in my view. 
‘he arch number was particularly disappointing, onl- the article by Owen Martin 
ana the 'letter' from J.S. Serrao contributing anything worthwhile to Ornithology. 
Neelakantan's 'trip to Ponmadi' exemplifies the sort of article that serves more 
to baffle than to educate the genuinely interested reader. Besides briefly list- 
ing some 16 bird species from this highly interesting area of which the identities 
of six ("swallows, leaf-warbler , scimitar-babbler, small sunbirds, minivets, few 
woodpeckers") are not Specified, the three-page discourse contributes nothing by 
way of ornithological information. Likewise, Dharmaxunarsinhji's "Birds and 
Cricket" and Mrs D'Souza's "An Amateur Birdwatcher' are further examples of un- 
objective and wasteful writing. It is rather hard to believe that an experienced 
and generally useful contributor like the former could ‘dish out such meaningless 
iaterial, I felt that what he wanted to Communicate could have been confined to 
a small paragraph without losing any of its supposed value, instead of 'nadding' 
it with so much irrelevant material. 

this brings me to another aspect of the articles in the Newsletter on which I 
wish to focus attention of its contributors. This/is the practice of sending 
lengthy and somewhat ‘flowery! discourses of the althor's birdwatching exploits 
in a particular area, It is to be noted here that the actual birds'seen are only 
mentioned (usually by their common names which are mostly ambiguous) casually, 
whereas the terrain, the author's personal extra-ornithological observations, and 
other varia fill up the article. TI make no pretense of knowing what the editorial 
policy of the Newsletter is, but I suppose that such articles are accepted with a 
view to’'encourage' contributors and their birdwatching, and of providing other 
less discriminating readers with a sort of vicarious pleasure once a month. This 
is based on the reported pleas of some contributors that non publication of their 
material ".....is discouragin, their birdwatching" (Newsletter 11(6): 9). The 
editor had retorted to this Silly view by asking contributors to write more care- 
fully and take trouble to check over witn references and went on to add —",,... 
we have now reached @ certain standard of which we are proud and are fortunately 
in 2 position to be somewhat more discriminating than we had been in previous 
years". This is the sort of editorial policy one wishes to see in future as it 
can only result in better, more informative, and carefully compiled articies. If 
wmvthing, I would like to see a more stringent weeding out of redundant material, 
na strict adherence to a rigid policv of oroviding articles nothing short of the 
cest vith regard to their information content and utility. 


I am convinced, after an appraisal of available facts from my own experience 
and taosa in print that. the main cause for this tardy state of affairs of Indian 
Ornithology is the general outlook and background of birdwatchers in the country 
today. ‘Birdwatching! rather than 'Ornithology' seems to be the vreferred voca- 
tion and it is taken to mean watching birds for personal pleasure than as a scien- 
tific hobby to which one could contribute his share. I see a tendency to watching 
birds in groups and a desire to undertake joint 'field outings', though I fail to 
comprehend how any real birdwatching is possible in such @ melee. A pair of bino- 
culars snd a field notebook have been my only comp&nions whenever I have gone 
birdin; seriously and even then have found some shy species extremely hard to 
aoproach, let alone twatch!, so just think what results one would achieve by 
birding with @ group }! 

Another observation is that the majority of present-day birdwatchers seem to be 
more correctly termed 'tick-hunters! /see Newsletter, 11(12): 1 and Animals, 11 
(7): 3267 in concordance with their obsession for ticking off the number of bird 
species seen by them in their lifetime. Here the subspecies is h@iled as a bless- 
ing since it increases the number of tbirds! that could be seen by almost twice as 
mach (this problem as well as the one of ‘common! names is discusseé by me in a 
separate article). That birdwatching should entail hard work does not seem to be 
realised by most enthusiasts who perhaps only use it as an excuse to escape from 
the rigours of everyday life or to advertise their 'affluent hobby' in social 
circles, Any hobby, be it stamp-collecting, aeromodelling, or what have you needs 
to be organised to serve any useful purpose, and I wonder how many of our fellow 
birdwatchers maintain a diary or field notebook of some sort and do some, reading 
on the subject in their spare time ? In many NewSletter articles the author un- 
abashedly states that his/her material is taken entirely 'from memory! which, by 
experience, one knows is not to be trusted at all ! How else can we explain this 
apparent abundance of Indian birdwatchers and the paucity of scientific informa- 
tion on Indian birds today ? It is interesting to reflect on the fact that almost. 
all eur knowledge of Indien birds is due to dedicated British ornithologists and 
to the incomparable Dr Salim Ali, and rather disappointing to note that the share 
of other Indian workers has been relatively insignificant. 

How then can we remedy the present state of Indiar Ornithology ? What can we 
do to add to the excellent work done so far on the birds of the Indian region and 
fill in the gaps in our knowledge of them? A few answers and suggestions are 
provided here but the real effort, I am afraid, will have to come from the 250 or 
So subscribers of the Newsletter. - 

The first requirement, I feeI, would be a complete change of attitude towards 
birdwatching by bird lovers in India today. By considering themselves as poten- 
tial sources of new information on Indian birds and by giving their hobby a sense 
of purpose, they could "kill two birds with one stofe’. In addition to absorbing 
maximum enjoyment from pursuing birds in the open air, they could abtain a sense 
of achievement by attempting to contribute something new to the science of Orni- 
thology by their own efforts, After they pass the preliminary stage of learning 
to identify correctly the commoner birds in the field and acquire sufficient know— 
ledge of the biology of birds from standard books, they should invariably maintain 
personal notes of their field work on birds. These notes should be technically 
accurate; nothing should be put down which is not 4& fact; uiconfirmed and dubious 
information should be marked as such. Nothing should be presumed or guessed; in- 
accuracy in even the slightest form is extremely damaging and should be avoided 
at all cost. Most bird books give you a good treatment of how to watch birds as 
well as how-to keep notes and the like and one would do well to follow these 
instructions. One study which every birdwatcher must take up is the preparation 
of a faunistic list of bird species occurring in his town or district (prefe- 
rably the latter) by maintaining copious notes under each species on all aspects, 
from food to behaviour, habitat to nesting, status to migration, etc. 

The second major requirement can be fulfilled by the producers of the News- . 
letter thems@lves. The vast amount of information (mostly new) gathered by bird~ 
watchers in India has to be communicated to others to be universally appreciated 
ard this is where our Newsletter, which already has such a following, comes as a 
'yift from the gods'. The increase in subscription by 100% has only resulted in 
the aquisition, of dubious value, of a printed cover. With a little more effort 
and cooperation of its subscribers, we could get the whole of the Newsletter 
printed, even if it means converting it into a quarterly or bimonthly. Such a 
transformation would give it a new image and automatically improve its content 
and importance. This, in addition to the appointment of a full-time editor (or 
sub-editor) and an impovement in the quality of contributions accepted for publ- 
ication would benefit Indian Ornithology immensely. As a result, faunistic lists 
of bird species observed in a definite area over a period of time, thus far reje- 
cted by the editor, could be included with advantage, contrary to his opinion 
(sce Newsletter, 12(9): 12). These are but a few of the changes that I feel are 
necessary if Indian Ornithology is to progress and reach the levels attained by 
the science in several foreign countries. 

Finally, I wonder how many of us realize that this year (1973) is the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of A.O. Hume's monumental journal devoted to Indian 
Ornithology -= Stray Feathers ? We could honour this event appropriately by 
converting our Newsletter into a worthy successor to Hume's journal: it could 


t+ iw up the burden ef carrying Indian @rnathelesy fren whene Stray Feathers left 

off. It has about the same function to perform even now, which in Hume's own 

words, in his Preface to Volume 1, is — , . 

"The Avifauna of India and its dependencies, dlready includes nearly 1,600 

Species (ca, 1,200 currently recognised —~ KDG), and it has always appeared 
to me impossible that so vast a fauna should be adequately dealt with, until 
it possessed a special local organ of its own, in which the observations and 
discoveries of professed ornithologists, working on the spot amongst the 
living birds could be romptly and conveniently recorded.........should tempt 
the innumerable (hind oerere who will not call ‘themselves (though they 
often truly are) ornithologists, because their aequaintance with scientific 
nomenclature is small, to put on record some of the multitudinous facts in 
regard to-the distribution and habits of birds that, as travellers and 
Sportsmen, are daily brought to their notice". 

Those of us who have seen Drs Salim Ali and S. Dilton Ripley's HANDBOOK OF THE . 
BIRUS OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN, and have read it intelligently, will have noticed how 
little we know, even now, of the habits, nesting, and even distribution of many of 
our species, and will have realised how nuch we can add to this by our own 
efforts, Wouldn't it be appropriate to dedicate what little birdwatching we do to 
the cause of promoting an inerease in the existing knowledge of our birds, and use 
the Newsletter as the medium for presenting our findings ? Until now the News- 
letter seems fo have lacked a sense of purpose —- is it not our duty to give it 
one ? ep 
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Reproduced here are responses to the above Critique, published in the September 
1973 issue (Vol. 13(9): 8-10) of the Newsletter -- 


"I see that Salim Ali and Mr J.T.M. Gibson reflect the views of the magority of 
our readers, who want light and enjoyable reading in the Newsletter, and are not 
particularly anxious to ensure that it contains articles which break new ground in 
Ornithology. For such serious work there are many avenues including the journal 


of the Bombay Natural History Society. . 

"However, to write easily and ith authority is not an easy task and only some- 
one who is &@ meticulous observer like for example Neelakantan, Stewart Melluish, 
Stairmand or Lavkumar achieve this distinction. The editor hopes that the News— 
letter will continue to receive articles which are pleasant reading in the first 
inst<:nce because this. is the onlv way one can encourage a wide section of our 
people to start looking at birds, and taking an intelligent interest in them. 
Attractive descriaptions of our avians is what we are looking for. The Newsletter 
will not object graphs, figures, ratios and suchlike parapharnalia but they must 
be presented in an attractive packing." -— ZAPAR FUTEHALLY , Editor 


"I have read Shri Ghorpade's critique (Newsletter 13(8) - August 1973) with 
interest, and upto a point am even tempted to echo some of his remarks. For 
example I also feel there is often a great deal of extraneous 'padding' in publis-— 
hed articles which detracts from their merit rather than otherwise. Some of the 
notes published 'in the raw! ~- just as received from the writer ~ could be made @ 
more meaningful by a little judicious editing and the addition of appropriate 
amplifying comments. Topping the list of names on the Editorial Board I mst 
accept some of the blame for the Shortcomings myself. However, by and large I 
think our Executive Editor deserves high praise for keeping the Newsletter going 
unbrokenly all these 12 or 13 years, almost Single handed and largely out of his 
own posket, with such admirable effect. It has served to bring together an ever 
widening @ircle of enthusiastic bird watchers all over the country, introduce them 
to one another, and spread general interest in the hobby in a wav that nothing 
vise had done béfore. Actually this was the initial idea behind starting the 
Newsletter; it was never intended to masquerade as a journal of scientific orni-~ 
thology. Some of us had long realized that the science could not prosper and 
ievelop in India unless and until a Sufficiently large body of competent amateur 
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country' is not wholly correct. It was; and is, primarily intended as amedium 

for popularizing birdwatching as a pleasurable hobby as the first step leading to 
scientific ornithology. It did not presume to be on par, for example; with Pavo 
which was aimed at the more serious scientific worker ~ one who had already advan- 
ced beyond the stage of birdwatching merely as an intelligent hobby. The Newslett-— 
cr hs never conciously aspired at 'finding acceptance in higher ornithological 
circles though it may surprise Shri Ghorpade to know how much appreciated the 
pauper is.in 'thigher scientific circles' nevertheless - not so much for its scien- 
tific content but as a laudable first step towards scientific ornithology by first 
erousing @ popular interest in birds. 

"With regard to the criticism in the last para on p. 2 about 'lengthy discourses 
of birdwatching exploits! ending with a skimpy list of the birds seen: the useful- 
ncss or otherwise of such ‘discourses! is a matter of Opinion. Conceding that the 
articles are sometimes needlessly wordy, and at times even! flowery! (plastic (1) 
flowers) J personally - and doubtless some other readers as well — prefer to have 
this sort of narrative background if interestingly written, rather than a bare 
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cnumertion of the birds seen, Without a picture of the ecological setting a mere 
list of birds seems..to me dull, flat and unprofitable {| The editorial policy for 
a publication like the Newsletter should, in my opinion, be to encourage terse 
_Teadable articles which ere evocative of an urge in the reader to visit interest-— 
ing birdy places and add to his own: store of experiences. J feel that in the pre~ 
sent stage of bird study in India the foremost aim and function of the Newsletter 
should be to continue to popularize and spread the cult of pleasureable birdwatch- 
ing as an intellagent outdoor hobby. Only after the cult becomes widely diffused 
in the country can we expect a body of competent amateurs capable of contributing 
Something of real scientific worth. In the earlier stages, moreover, I feel that 
there is a distinct advantage in working in small groups rather than individually 
as (ivocated by Shri Ghorpade. This, especially if there are some among the group 
who are relatively experienced and knowledgeable and can provide guidance to beg- 
inners end transmit the infection, as it were. It enables observations to be com- 
vared and discussed, and identifications checked on the spot. 

"]t seems idle at this stage to talk of converting the Newsletter into a 
'worthy successor' to Hume's Stray Feathers though this could stand as our ideal 
for the future. It must be remembered that Hume's correspondents were persons who 
nei grown up in the British natural history tradition and were already familiar 
with Uneir own birds, even if only as egg—collectors, before they came out to 
mcoli2, With the unbounded opportunities available here, and the masterly tutela- 
cv, guidance and coordination of an ornithological giant like Hume, many of them 
coon blossomed into seasoned ornithologists. Schoolboy egg—collecting and nature 
ovudy, not to speak of scientific ornithology, has been practically non-existent 
4uuong Indians. [It is only during the last 25 years or so that @ glimmer of popular 
interest in birdwatching has become discernible, and we still have a long way to 
50. For the handful of the more serious workers, the Journal of the Bombay Natural 
iistory Society and other scientific journals are alrea y availeéble as publication 
modia, What is more urgently needed at the moment than a full-fledged journal of 
ornithology is something that will cater for and help to foster a much wider 
circle of keen amateur birdwatchers some of whom may hopefully assume the role of 
Hume's correspondents in course of time, This, in effect, is what the Newsletter 
is and hes been trying to achieve, I would repeat that what we need most today is 
to popularize by every available means the intelligent field study of birds so 
tnat we mey ultimately produce a band of competent amateurs capable of adding to 
scientific knowledge: we must learn to walk before we can run!" —— SALIM ALI 


"I feel that K.D, Ghorpade expects more (or perhaps less) of the Newsletter 
than the majority of its readers who, I suspect, are amateurs like myself. If as 
I¢suppose , there are fewer exact and scientific ornithologists than people like me, 
who have neither the time nor scholarship to worry overmuch with latin names and 
that sort of precision, but who enjoy seeing and listening to birds and reading of 
otner people's experiences, then the Newsletter will have fewer articles aimed 
purely at the advancement of science, and more articles describing the pleasures 
and fascinations of birdwatching, By all means publish more purely scientific 
articles (these could be marked with an asterisk as a warning), but please do not 
do away with the more informal, chatty accounts that are so much enjoyed by bird- 
watchers like me who would fail, without shame, & pass course in ornithology." 

| —~—- J.T.M. GIBSON 
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MY OWN COMMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON THESE RESPONSES — (un! published’) 


"One man's food is another man's poison" -~ this is a saying that has stood the 
test of time and that is true even today. All animals (we too are animals !) and 
plants. are immensely diverse and dynamic and in humans Opinions and outlooks vary 
with each individual, based on his/her background, experience and desires, What 
is also true is that misinterpretation (of the written or spoken words, or even. 
signs !) is 411 too common. 

My Critique of the Newsletter was aimed at Suggesting more careful work by 
the editors to see that nothing ambiguous and unconfirmed was included. By 
wotching birds and writing about them, are we concerned with correct interpreta- 
tions of our observations, or not ? Or is the Newsletter expected to be some— 
thing that only ‘entertains! (like a film gossip magazine) and amuses us? TI am 
hinting that uncritical and superficial handling of written material sent in by 
« variety of birdwatchers, of every gradation in experience, is counterproductive 
and shoula be checked. Every organised activity has its set of rules which have 
to be followed if we are to get anywhere. "Chatty accounts" of birds that have 
“nbdious factual basis should not, repeat not, be allowed to be included in the 
Newsletter, Dr Salim Ali talks of birdwatching as an "intelligent hobby" that 
nas "still a.long way to go" in India. If the hobby needs intelligence, should 
one not expect the editor(s) to do their job to weed out ambiguity and incorrect 
data ? And if birdwatching in Indie is still in the 'nursery! class, should not 
tne editors try to educate and instruct, and, through articles in the Newsletter, 
set an example and hope to improve the potential of its readers so that many of 
them go into 'higher classes! ? It is the approach to birdwatching that I am 
concerned about - an intelligent and scientifically oriented birdwatcher can 
“ntertain the 'Gibson types' and do it better, -—— KUMAR GHURPADE 
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Newsletter for Birdwatchers, 17(3): 5-10. March 1977. (re-mimeographed) 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE AVIFAUNA OF MUDIGERE, WESTERN GHATS 


Kumar D, Ghorpade 


The many insect-hunting explorations I have had the pleasure of undertaking 
411 over India, in connection with my research project, financed by the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, New Delhi, have provided 
splendid opportunities to form impressions (though fleeting) of the bird life 
of those areas. TI have already given an account of my birding in the Pindar 
Valley (Garhwal Himalaya) and I will deal here with my observations in a 
little-known area of the Sahyadri Range, more popularly known as the Western 
Ghats. 


Mudigere is a medium sized village with a population of approximately 5,000 
people, situated at a height of nearly 3,800 feet and located some 35 km west 
of the famous temple of Belur, in the Chikmagalur District of Karnataka. It 
is known mostly on account of the plantations that surround it, mostly of 
coffee, tea and cardamom, and since it lies on the Bangalore-Mangalore 
highway. The climate is pleasant even in summer and it receives around 80-100 
inches of rain annually, some 40% of it falling in July and August. The soils 
are acid loams and paddy is the main food crop grown here. Besides coffec, 
tea and cardamom, citrus, sapota, vanilla, Cocos, mango, penper, cinnamon, 
pineapple, banana and jeckfruit are also cultivated. The forest is thick 
and luxuriant, though it is being exploited in some areas, specially around 
Mudigere. It can be called moist deciduous and abounds in a rich variety of 
tree species, especially Dalbergia latifolia (rosewood) , Pterocarpus 
marsupium, Artocarpus hirsuta, A. lakoocha, Terminalia aniculata (and 
several other species of this genus » Santalum album (sandalwood) , Trema 
orientalis, Lagerstroemia lanceolata, Garuga pinnata, Bischoffia javanica, 
Diospyros melanoxylon, Olea dioica, and several species of Ficus. Teak 
(Wsctons aan is) is not very abundant here, Eucalyptus has been planted 
and the common shade tree in plantations is Erythrina. A small date palm, 
probably Phoenix acaulis, occurs commonly on open grassy land, devoid of 
forest. The Mudramano Forest here is known for its large stands of sandal 
trees, There ure many streams here and the Hemavati and Yagachi Rivers 
originate from the hills nearby, emptying fin@lly into the Krishnara jasagara 
kKeservoir in Mysore District a few hundred miles to the south-east. The 
University of Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore, has a Regionel Research 
Station located at Mudigere. It is about 150 acres in extent and most of the 
tree crops mentioned above are grown here, 


I reached Mudigere on May 21, 1976 around 2 p.m. in the afternoon, having 
boarded the Dharmasthala bus from Bangalore at 0730 hrs that morning. It was 
the height of summer, but Mudigere was quite pleasant, and it was a relééf 
once wo cntered the cool ghat area, called 'malnad' in Karnataka, from the 
dry heat of the 'maidan' or plains tract. Mr C. Siddappaji, the Assistant 
Entomologist located at the University Research Station, and an interested 
naturalist, was waiting to receive me, and soon we were out in the field, 
having dumped iny belongings at the University Guest House. It is always a 
pleasure to meet planters and others in the ghats, who seem to be genuinely 
delighted to receive the company of a guest, and no wonder too, since they 
must feel the pangs of loneliness in their estates, so far from 
"Civilization" as it were. 


The insect net was soon swinging away and cyes and ears tuned to any signs 
of a feathered creature. The research station buildings are besides the main 
road, the plantation located behind them in a valley with fairly steep 


slopes. A small stream flows through the valley at its lowest point. Most of 
the original tree growth remains and there is much dry.leaf litter on the grou- 
nd. The staccato calls of the Large Green and Crimsonbreasted Barbets greeted 
us as wee entered the valley and we could spot Racket-tailed and Black Drongos 
higher in the trees above us. Scarlet Minivets chirped away while the melodi- 
ous whistle of the Iora never failed to engage our attention. We were deligh- 
ted to spot Hill Mynas among teams of Jungle Mynas, both of them being very 
vociferous. Goldenbacked Woodpeckers were seen scaling the larger branches of 
the tall trees and flapping and gliding in that characteristic fashion from 
tree to tree. Also noticed, in those inevitable hunting parties associated 
with forests, were Redwhiskered Bulbul, Goldfronted Chloropsis, Yelloweheeked 
Tit, Velvetfronted Nuthatch and Black Drongo. 


I will divert a little here to write about the "Mystery of the Moving 
Crest" of the Yellowcheeked Tit /“see Newsletter for Birdwatchers, 16(9): 2,5; 
16(10): 15 7. Mrs Sarah Jameson actually hit upon the explanation when she 
opined ~- "Perhaps the truth of the matter is that the crest moves about 
depending on the mood of the bird !" Field observational problems such as 
these have a perfectly obvious final solution, not finding a place in most 
bird reference books owing to lack of space and/or their seeming unimportance. 
If any of our readers have kept & Cockatoo (a bird typical of the Australian 
Zoogeographical Region) as a pet, they would have hardly failed to notice the 
many positions the crest occupies from absolutely depressed to extremely erect 
when the tips of the leading feathers point in a forward manner. They would 
aiso have associated this change of position of the crest with the temperament 
of the bird; recumbent in a subdued state and magnificentlv upright when 
xoited and calling. Though I should think that the crest of the Yellowcheeked 
‘iv docs not assume &@ flattened backward position at any time, the ‘direction! 
ol te crest does vary in disposition and alignment, being controlled volun- 
terily by the bird, in response to its 'moodst, if we can use that term. Such 
problems prompt me to impress upon all birdwatchers the merits of maintaining 

vicld notebook. . .. oh! oh ! there we go again! Anyway, there are at 
leust six very good reasons which I will enumerate in detail in a future 
article of mine and now return promptly to the subject of this one. 


wound Mudigere and the adjacent open fields and clearings, the following 
birds reign supreme: House Sparrow, Jungle Crow, House Crow, Tree Pie, Indian 
Myna, Cattle Egret, Spotted Dove, Koel, Whitebreasted Kingfisher, Green Bee- 
eater, Black. Drongo, Brahminy Myna, Jungle Myna, Iora and Magpie-Kobin. A 
couple of Whitebacked Vultures were seen soaring above the village, and I 
must have missed quite a few other common birds of the open areas here, but 
having only two days to myself at this place, it will need more field work to 
compile & fairly representative list. Pariah Kites were conspicuously absent. 


Next worning we trudged downhill from the research station, in @ southerly 
. dircetion, passing Nimbemule, Hale Mudigere, Mudramane Forest and Hoysala 
village, to our destination, the Chitrakoota Estate, some six miles away. It 
too’: us & good four hours at a slow pace with frequent stops either for insect 
collection or birdwatching. The Mudramane Forest, which we traversed, is a 
drier, nore secondary type of jungle with a large stand of sandalwood trees, 
for which it is known, 


Halfway to the estate we stopped for a breather beside a bend in a small 
an, flanked by a high bank on one side and soft, wet sand on the other. 
e was just a trickle of water and here and there along the stream thick 
urass grew on the exposed sandy bed. Here I noticed a couple of individuals 
o1 the nymphalid butterfly, Cirrochroa thais, called the Tamil Yeoman in 
-vnter-Blyth's BUITZRFLIES OF THE INDIAN REGION (1957). These fast-flying, 
cl.ost ebullient, orange-brown butterflies made their presence felt, alight- 
in, on the damp sand or on the bare, hard soil lit by the hot sun farther 
avy from the stream. I captured both of them in my net but kept only one, 
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releasing the other on account of its rather ragged, worn condition. Earlier, 
I had sighted some Tree Nymphs, Hestia lynceus (now ace) » floating about 
amongst tree tops in shady groves, at a height out of reach of my net. These 
graceful, almost apparitional danaids are local creatures, hardly common 
except in certain patches of thick, moist or damp forests. The common name 
is most &épt, since they clearly show the attributes of wood nymphs, the 
delicate grace typifying the tutelary goddesses termed 'nymphs'. By the way, 
if any reader possesses a copy of Brigadier W.H. Evans' "IDENTIFICATION OF 
INDIAN BUTTERFLIES" (2nd edition, 1932) in good condition, that he could sell 
me, I would appreciate hearing from him/her. 


As we approached Chitrakoota Kstate, I spied an Ashy Swallow-Shrike making 
aerial sallies from its perch on top of a very tall, leafless, Artocarpus 
hirsuta tree, after large anisopteran dragonflies. It would return to its 
lofty perch in order to devour the hapless insect. Mr K.P. Thejasvi, who 
owns the coffee estate, is an extremely keen naturalist, besides being @ vory 
enthusiastic photographer. He maintains his estate like a veritable sanctucrv 
for all kinds of wildlife, and, needless to say, the animals repay his concern 
for them by inhabiting the area both in numbers and in variety. Blessed with 
a eritical mind, a curiosity of his habitat, and a home in idyllic surround- 
ings, he has a large collection of his own nature photographs embracing i 
orchids, fungi, insects, birds, to mention just a few. Among these were some 
striking photographs of an Ashy Swallow-Shrike feeding its young. 


It was nearing two in the afternoon when we reached his estate and it was 
only after @ simple but sumptuous lunch that we ventured out into his domain 
to sample the wildlife. In one low-lying area behind his house where the 
path crosses a smll stream, he has constructed two obscure looking hides to 
watch birds that come to that spot in plenty for a drink or a bath. It wus 
here that, in the space of a little more than an hour, I managed to observe 
several extremely interesting forest birds. As soon as we approached the 
hides, we could see that bathing was on in full swing: rows of White-eyes 
lining up on the jutting rootlets from the bank for their chance to have a 
dip in one of the pools in the stream, which was a little more than a trickle 
in most places. Magpie-Robins and Yellowbrowed Bulbuls interrupted the 
White-~eyes for a bath; I got a short but adequate glimpse of a beautiful 
Rubythroated Bulbul having a quick dip; all of the time Redwhiskered Bulbuls 
were very vociferous in the thickets nearby. The sun slowly receded from 
this part of the estate and in the reduced light I captured three Tree 
Nymphs that were probably looking for a place to settle for the night. I 
also spotted an Orangeheaded Ground Thrush rummaging amongst the fallen 
litter, and then located a nest of a nasute termite ('white-ant'), consisting 
of a dark, carton-like material built on top of a tree-stump about 4-5 ft 
above the squelchy, soggy ground. I had been attracted to this nest by a 
Rufous Woodpecker which I had frighterled off it. On closer observation, I 
could see that one side of the termite nest was hollowed out by, in all 
probability, the woodpecker, The soldier caste of the curious termites of 
the Nasutitermitinae (Isoptera) have reduced mandibles which are replaced, 
in function, by 4 cone-like snout on the head, through which they squirt an 
irritating fluid which serves to discourage their enemies. These termites 
were found on the nest and I deduced that the woodpecker may have been 
feeding on them. But why the cavity in the nest ? was the bird excavating 
a nest-hole for its young ? So far, the Rufous Woodpecker has been known to 
feed and nest in nests of the ants, Crematogaster spp., with whom they share 
a sort of peculiar relationship. Though the INDIAN HANDBOOK (4: 179-181) 
does not mention its feeding on termites, Henry (A GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF 
CEYLON, p. 122) says it searches termite hills for insects. However, the 
interesting question now is: Does this woodpecker nest in the tree-nests of 
termites ? A pair of these shy, but beautifully coloured woodpeckers were 
seen hanging around this termite nest. 


We then moved nearer the stream and located a large, gathering of yellow and 
brown tree frogs under a fallen loga. Our attention was now divergted by a 
Bronzewinged Dove alighting noisily in a smell tree nearby. Then came the climax 
before the curtain of darkness fell on this valley — an uninterrupted and 
satiating sight of a pair of Fairy Bluebirds sitting on a stout vine overhanging 
the stream. The superb shades of blue combined with the velvetv black of the male 
kept us entranced, taking turns to grab the lone pair of binoculars to geta t 
fabulous sight of one of the true gems of the forest. ! 


Returning to the house, we came across a Monarch Flycatcher flying to its 
sleeping place and & Scalybellied Green Woodpecker to a huge tree in the fading 
light. ‘Ye were reluctant to leave this treasure-house of natural sights, yet 
the mosquitoes and the darkness which had fallen compelled us to say goodbye. 
The arive back to our guest house in Mr The jasvi's jeep was utilized in 
animated conversation and eerie tales of ghosts (funny how the human mind turns 
to tnese creatures of imégination, in precisely such an atmosphere). Soon we { 
were bidding farewedl to our host for the day, which had, indeed, been one of 
those unforgettable ones. Next morning I was on the bus back to Bang@lore, my 
mind full of the wonderous events of the previous two days. 


In the following list, all birds seen during the trip to Mudigere are 
cnuncrated, along with their scientific names, for the benefit of readers: 


1. Cattle Egret, Bubulcus ibis 
2. Whitebacked Vulture, Gyps bengalensis 


3. Spotted Dove, Streptopelia chinensis 

4. Sronzdwinged Dove, Chalcophaps indica 

D+ Kovl, Eudynamys scolopacea 

6. Whitebreasted Kingfisher, Halcyon smyrnensis 

7. Green Bee-vater, Merops Avtentelie 

8. Large Green Barbet, Megalaima zeylanica ¢ 
9. Crimsonbreasted Barbet, Megalaima haemacephala { 
10, Rufous Woodpecker, Micropternus brachyurus 

11. Scalybellied Green Woodpecker, Picus xanthopygéeus 

12, Goldenbacked Woodpecker, Dinopium benghalense > 

13. Black Drongo, Dicrurus adsimilis 

14. Racket-tailed Drongo, Dicrurus paradiseus 

hy Swallow-Shrike, Artamus fuseus 

16, Erahminy Myna, Sturnus pagodaram : — 
17. Indian Myna, Acridotheres tristis 

18. Jungle Myna, Acridotheres Fuscus 

19. Hill Myna, Gracula religiosa 

20. Troe Pie, Dendrocitta vagabunda 

21. Heuse Crow, Corvus splendens 

22. Jungle Crow, Corvus mcrorhynchos 

23. Scarlet Minivet, Pericrocotus ammeus 

24. Toru, Aegithina tiphia 

25. Golutronted Chloropsis, Chloropsis aurifrons 

26. Pairy Bluebird, Irena puella 

27, Hubythroated Bulbul, Pyenonotus melanicterus (race gularis) 
28. hedwhiskered Bulbul, Pycenonotus jocosus 

29. Yellowbrowed Bulbul, Hypsipetes indicus 

50. ‘ornarch Flycatcher, Monarcha azurea 

31. uegple-Robin, Copsychus sanlaris 

32. Orangeheaded Ground Thrush, Zoothera citrina 

53. Yellowcheeked Tit, Parus xanthogenys 


34. Velvetfronted Nuthatch, Sitta frontalis : ' 
25. Initc-eye, Zosterops palpebrosa rn 


55. House Sparrow, Passer domesticus 
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Newsletter for Birdwatchers, 16(8); 1-6.- August 1976. (re-mimeographed) 
— — Mea : 

SERIOUS BIRDWATCHING 

Kumar D. Ghorpade 


"If I have succeeded in my inquiries, more than others, 
I owe it less ‘to any superior strength of mind, than to 
a habit of patient thinking." -—— SIR ISAAC NEWTON 


The article by Mr L.A, Hill on "Serious Birdwatching" in the July 1976 issue 
prompts me to write in a similar vein. 


A keen birdwatcher with an inclination more towards scientific inquiry than 
on passive observation, will always set aside some time for reflection; a 
period of intelligent contemplation, on some phase or aspect of Ornithology 
that intrigues or puzzles him/her and makes him or her think. It may be 
something one has seen on one of their field outings, or some statement one 
has recently read or heard from a second person. Whatever it may be, one 
always comes across innumerable problems on which one ponders in solitude, 
consults written works, or discusses it with other ornithologists. 

In my "Critiques /“Newsletter for Birdwatchers, 13(8): 1-5, 1973 7, I had 
indicated some studies that birdwatchers in India could undertake whieh would 
contribute substantially to the broader plan of increasing the existing know- . 
ledge on the birds of our subcontinent. One of these was the preparation of a 
faunistic list of bird species occurring in each of the nearly 250 Districts 
of the Indian Union (some 130 more Districts if Pakistan, Bangladesh, Burma, 
Sri Lanka, Nepal and Bhutan, the other countries of our subcontinent, are 
included), by individual birdwatchers, preferably resident in the concerned 
District, who would have to maintain copious notes on each species on all 
aspects of its natural history, like status, local movements, habitat, food, 
behaviour, nesting, etc. I had also attempted to bring to notice, the fact 
that many gaps iy our knowledge of the life history and bionomics of the bird- 
life of our area are still present which is substantiated by the lacunae in 
Drs Salim Ali and Dillon Ripley's superb HANDBOOK OF TH# BIRDS OF INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN, now complete in ten volumes. I would lie to stress here that the 
obliteration of these gaps are the joint responsibility of all birdwatchers 
stationed in the Indian subcontinent and that the Newsletter Should collect 
all the "stray.feathers" of information from them and in time become the main 
repository of such data which would be available to anyone seeking it. After 
all, whatever one may think about it and however insignificant its present 
role may be, I am certain that the Newsletter will graduate one day into a 
first class ornithological journal meant for India and adjacent countries. 

Presumably the above facts are already realised by the ran and file of 
birdwatchers in our area, and this may seem a needless repetition to many. 

But mere awareness of the current state of ornithology in India is, to my mind 
not enough. TI have come to consider the science of bird study as a sort of 
jig-saw puzzle, the difference being that before fitting the pieces into their 
correct places on the board, one first has to search for them in the vastd and 
wonderful storebox that is nature. ‘In the preface to the first volume of his 
celebrated journal, Stray Feathers, Allan Octavian Hume, the 'father' of 


Indian Ornithology, wrote (in 1873): 


"No special scientific knowledge is necessary for the preparation of 
local faunas — a man has to onlv collect steadily in almost any 
locality for a year or eighteen months, one or two specimens of every 
species he can come across in his neighbourhood; to note, as far as 
practicable, in regard to each whether they are ‘rare or common, 
whether they are permanent residents or seasonal visitants, and if 
the latter, when they arrive, and when thev leave; whether they breed 
in his neighbouthood, and if so, when; what their nests are like, 


’ 
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where they are situated, how they are composed, how many eggs they 
lay and what these are like, and what their dimensions are; what the 
nestlings and what the young birds are like; what localities and what 
food the birds affect, and, even if he does all this very, very 
imperfectly in regard to a vast number of species, he will still 
(after his birds have been identified) possess materials for a most 
ee useful and instructive local avifauna, such as the most critical 

Ps professed ornithologist will welcome cordially." 


Even though more than a century has gone by since these words were written 
and the known facts on Indian birds have grown, much of what Hume wrote is 
still required today. It may not be necessary nowadays to actually coblect M& 
birds in order to identify them, even though systematic collections of birds 

‘ in India would still like to acquire particular species and/or "subspecies" 
from some areas unrepresented in their museum. It is now alinost certain that 
all the species of birds occurring in our subcontinent have been discovered 
and described. However, as regards the distribution, ecology and field 
biology of these species in our area, much is still to be brought to light. 
Most of the information available on Indian birds in the literature has 
obviously been procured (after the British) by the various short, seasonal, 
bird surveys undertaken in selected regions of our country, mainly by Dr Salim 

Ali. Taxonomically of great value, these regional surveys (mainly of the 

: erstwhile Princely States) and seasonal lists presented a very patchy picture 

of the composite bird life of those areas. Further, the correct status of 

} 


each bird species in the area and its local movements and population. fluctu- 
ations during different months of the year can onlv be accumulated by an 
ornithologist (a 'glorified' name for a birdwatcher, really) residing in that 
area for a number of years and maintaining a thorough record of the activities 
and bionomics of the birds of the tract. : 

Every birdwatcher in our subcontinent ghould collect as much information as 
possible on the bird species of his District, and, when sufficient data has 
accumulated, make this known to others through the pages of “re puted scientific 
journal like the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society » or our own 
Newsletter for Birdwatchers, which, hopefully, would have transformed itself 
to something more than just a newsletter by that time. Later, this 'Listrict 
Avifauna'! could be added to or corrected and updated through suitable supple- 
mentary papers, either by the District 'Bird-man' himself, or by others who 
have had a chance to do sone field work in that District themselves. If such 
systematized knowledge on the birds of each Indian District were available, it 
would indeed be @ great step ahead for Indian Ornithology and a much steadier 
base for building further studies on our birds. What these further studies 
could be and how we must go about working on them is admirably elaborated in 
this extract from Dr Salim Ali's HE BIRDS OF KHRALA (1963): 


"... It is unlikely that many bird species inhabiting Kerala or 
visiting the country as regular seasonal migrants have escaped 
enumeration, or that any novelties still remain to be discovered and . 
deacribed hence. Therefore energy may now be profitably uirected 
into more profitable channels. We still have a great deal to learn 
_ about the life-history and ecology of almost all our birds. These are 
subjects that cannot be studied from dead skins in a museum no matter 
how large or complete a collection is available. Neither can they get 
adequate justice from short seasonal field surveys with limited time 
and opportunities such as have necessarily formed the basis of this 
book. Only continuous, intensive field work combined with intelli- 
gent experimental and laboratory research are lixely to produce the 
desired results. This implies patient and methodical observation, 
accurate recording, careful indexing and sifting of the records, and 
intelligent coordination and interpretation of the data. 

"These processes cannot begin or function satisfactorily without, 


in the first instance » & correct identification of the bird concerned. 
With the aid of this handbook it is hoped that the reader — especi- 
ally one who is fortunate enough to be residing in the pleasant 

- places away from the haunts of man —~ will be enabled to make a 
beginning towards the filling of some of the glaring gaps in our 
knowledge of Indian birds, : 

"So little has been recorded about the living bird that almost any 

notes will be welcome, Inflormation is particularly lacking concern- 
ing the habitats in which different birds live, the factors that 


habitat, brought about by human agency or natural causes, affect the 
Composition of the bird life and the status and populations of its 
various components. We want precise information about the local 
migrations of various Species, and about the factors upon which these 
movements depend. We want specific data on the food and feeding 
habits of birds: what quantity each individual Consumes of each food 
item in different seasons and habitats, and at different stages of 
its life. It is important to determine by periodical censuses the 


known as Economic Ornithology, is bound to receive due recognition in 
our country — as it has received long since in the West. Therefore 
apart from the purely aesthetic and morphological angles from which 
"Indian birds have been so far looked at, it is necessary that their 
utilitarian aspect should also be studied. A very large proportion of 
speches eat insects, the vast majority of which are injurious in the 
highest degree to agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry and allied 
human industry. Insectivorous birds excercise a very effective 
control upon insect pests. Owls and the diurnal birds of prey keep 

& check on the increase of field rats and mice and other vermin. 


and in extending the distribution of plants over vast stretches of 
country. The valuable sandalwood tree in south India, for example, 
is largely propagated by birds. Other species are snecial ly adapted 
for a diet of flower nectar in obtaining which the , like bees, do 
Considerable service in ceross—pollinating and fergtilizing flowers. 
The activities of some Species on the other hand are largely destruc- 
tive and harmful to man's interests, and the purpose of Economic 
Ornithology is to strike an accurate balance sheet between the harm 
and the good that different species do by making complete life 
history and ecological studies. [It is obvious that in a country like 
ours, so largely dependant upon agriculture and forestry, the role 
played by birds is of the highest economic Consequence," 


I feel I must correct Dr Salim Ali's belief that the 'vast majority of 
insects are injurious in the "highest degree! to man's economy. In fact, the 
reverse is true: The vast majority of the nearly two to three million Species 


man's crops, his livestock or other possessions, or man himself, would not, in 
any case, be more than 3,000. I leave it to you to work ont the percentages 
for yourself, 


® Present ecHetes mrgseek a fetal S /0-3d dillrnr species / 


his District, and the bare minimum of status and habitat of each species indi- 
cated in the checklist. The birdwatcher should have collected notes on the 
birds of his District over.a minimum period of two years at least, for the list 
to be somewhat tolerably representative of the area, before it could be submi-~ © 
tted for inclusion in the Newsletter or published formally in the Journal of 
the B.N.H.S., or some similar reputed periodical. My own effort has been on 
the avifaune of Sandur and other parts of Bellary District /"J. Bombay nat. 
Hist. Soc., 70(3): 499-531, 1974_/, and I am well on the way to coupe ine 
Similar papers of the birds of Bangalore and Raichur Districts (Karnataka). 
As models I would suggest consulting works ofi any of the regional areas listed 
in the HANDBOOK Volume 10 (pages 271-272), especially those on the birds of 
Bombay and Salsette (JENHS Vols. 39 & 40, 1936-39), Delhi and District 
(SJBNHS 47: 277-399 1947), Coorg (JBNHS 50, 1951), Durbhanga District (JBNES 
Vols. 13-16, 1901-04) and Simla and adjacent hills (JBNHS Vol. 47, 1947-48). 

Perhaps such lists, if not for whole Districts, at least for towns and 
taluks, have been roughly prepared and are in the possession of some of our 
readers for their own usd. Or some of us may have been maintaining such 
notes and checklists for a number of years without having thought of arranging 
. all this information species-wise for publication. I implore everyone of you 
who have such lists ready or even half-ready to send them after careful 
preparation to the Newsletter, so that your colleagues and ultimately Indian 
Ornithology may benefit. The appearance of such lists in periodicals Like 
our Newsletter, which has a fairly wide circulation among most birdwatchers 
worth the name in our country, would certainly provoke criticism, supplemen- 
tary information, additions, corrections, etc., from other birders stationed 
in India and such constructive discussions would most definately have a ‘ 
beneficial effect on bird study in this country. . . 

he above rigmarole and the contents of my earlier "Critique" may have 

seemed very pedantic, idealistic and somewhat utopian to most readers; and 
if so I crave their indulgence. JI was prompted to put my thoughts and 
feelings on Inuian bird-study, or rather the lack of it, on paper and to 
bring to your notice how much still remains to be done on bird/fauna and how v4 suv 
little, how slow, has’ been our effort to fill the gaps in the knowledge of 
the avifauna of our rich (natural wealth-wise) subcontinent. Other. drawbacks 
area minimal. number of scientifically inclined or sufficiently motivated 
birdwatchers in the country, and the paucity of adequate coordination, 
cooperation and collective effort among such persons here, In closing, may 
I be permitted to say (with due apologies to Dr Salim Ali -- Newsletter, 
13(9): 10, 1973): 


"We must learn to walk before we can run, 
but we must also learn to work before we can have fun !" 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ____FOR___BIRDWATCHERS 


===> == 


Members, non-members, and prospective members of the Newsletter for. 


Birdwatchers are requested to kindly complete this Questionnaire and forward 
to: Dr Kumar D. Ghorpade, P.O. Box 2564, 123 Brigade Road, Bangalore 560 


025, Indie, at their earliest convenience. Additional Copies will he sent if 
requested (see end of questionnaire). Your cooperation will he much appreci- 
ated. Please use extra paper if needed. 


NW Pw 


eee en 
NAME: () Male ( ) Female 
ADDRESS: (With Phone Number & Pin Code, please) 

Home; 


Place of Work: 


DATE AND PLACE OF BIRTH: 
PROFESSION; 

STARTED BIRDWATCHING IN THE YEAR: 
PERSONAL ORNITHOLOGICAL STATUS : 


Professional (employed as a full-time ornithologist) 
Semi-professional (employed as a zoologist, entomologist, etc., 
with partial work responsibility in Ornithology) 
() Amateur ( ) Serious Ornithologist (carry owt scientific work on 
: birds, regularly read scientific journals and 
publish research papers in them) : 

() Hobby Ornithologist (study or watch birds only for 
personal pleasure and recreation, do some reading of 
general bird books and periodicals, write mainly for 
newsletters and/or newspapers) 

() Novice (started birdwatching less than a year ago) 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF HOW YOU With INTKODUCED TO BIRDWATCRING: 
UE UNG 


SPECIAL FISLD(S) OF INTZREST oN BIRDS: 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION(S) : 


OTH HOBBS / INTERESTS : 


DO YOU POSSESS BINOCULARS ? ( ) Yes () No () Can borrow 
SRE EOS SESS BINOCULARS: 
LO YOU POSSHSS A CAMERA ? () Yes () No () Can borrow 


HOW MaNy BIRD BOOKS DO YOU POSSESS ? 
EO PODS BS 
bC YOU SUBSCRIBE TO SCIRNT IFIC PERIODICALS ? (Please list them) 


iaMBERS HIP OF SCI#NT IFIC SOCIA? I8S/ASSOC TATIONS (Please list them) 


22- 
23. 


NEAREST LIBRARY STOCKED WITH BIRD BOOKS / JOURNALS : 
PERSONAL CONVEYANCE: ( ) Car ( ) Two-wheeler ( ) Bicycle { } None 


YEAR STARTED SUBSCRIBING TO/OR READING THIS NEWSLETTER: 
YEAR DISCONTINUED THIS NEWSLETTER (Please give reason): 
NUMBER OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS NEWSLETTER SO FAR: 


NUMBER OF SCISNPIFIC PUBLICATIONS ON BIRDS SO FAR (Please list them on 
(a separate sheet(s) and attach to Questionnaire with reprints if 
available. Contributions to this or other mimeographed/xeroxed 
Newsletters are not to be included here) 

BOCKS PUBLISHED ON BIRDS (Give only number and list on separete sheet) : 


AVERAGE NUMBisH Of BIRDVATCHING OUTINGS EACH YEAR: 
NAMES OF MOST FREQUENT _COMPAN TONS ON YOUR WALKS: 


DO YOU KEEP BIRDS AS PETS ? ( aon a ) No () Will, in future 


DO YOU KEEP FI8LD NOTES ON BIRDS ? (If so, since which year ?): 
HOW MANY PERSONS HAVE YOU INTRODUCED TO THE NEWSLEITER ? 
DO YOU HAVE A COLLECTION OF BIRD PHOROGRAPHS 7? 


Is THERE A LOCAL BIRDWATCHSRS CLUB/GROUP NEAR YOU ? (Details, please): 


WHAT IS YOUR FAVOURINE BIRD GROUP/FAMILY ? 

bO YOU ‘RINK WE NED A NEW SPECIALIST BIRD JOURNAL ? ( ) Yes ( ) No 
WHAT SHOULD BS ITS FHSQUENCY ? ( ) Biannual ( ) Quarterly ( ) Triannvel 
HOW MUCH WOULD YOU BE ABLE TO. Pay FOR IT YEARLY ? 

YOUK SUGGHSTIONS FOR IMPROVENENT OF THIS NEWSLETTER AD THE ue BIRD 
ACTIVITIES (e.g., WINTER BIRD COUNT, BREEDING BIRD CE*SUS 
HEGORDS SCHEME, BIRD BANDING PROGRAM-E, ENDANGERED HABITAT CORSERY An TON 
PLAN, BIRD MIGRATION STUDY, LOCAL CHECKLIST PROTROT, BNDACERSD SPADTES 


WATCH, BIRD LITERATURE DATA BAN, ete.) YOU CO COSTER A tC FRAS TENE AND 
NECESSARY : 


NOTE: Please send me more Questionnaires for my colleagues/friends. 


ve 


